THE SCENE IS CHANGED

of them reached the stage and ran for various periods from a
fortnight to a year, whilst others were gradually forgotten
by the men who had commissioned them, and still lie some-
where in the dusty files of theatre offices. None of this was
hack-work in the ordinary sense, for I declined every play
or subject that would not give me pleasure in the writing ;
but much of it was work done in the spirit of the Elizabethan
play-craftsman for a kind of theatre almost unknown in our
time. The plays that succeeded owed their success, as I had
owed a great deal of mine with the Haymarket comedy, to
outstanding personalities in the cast; and those that failed
were mostly overladen with scenery or costume or some
other element inimical to the effect of the spoken word.
Had I been given a free choice I would have had none of
this dramatic work performed on a proscenium stage, but
on a platform stage resembling that of the Florentine or
English Renaissance. And although these notions may seem
queer to the reader familiar with one type of theatre archi-
tecture only, they are based on the experience of a practical
playwright who has always had one foot at least firmly
planted on the commercial stage.
This has been a very personal chapter, for which I make
no apologies. Needless to say, many things happened in
our London theatre of 1924-25 beside The Man with a Load.
To this time belong Saint Joan, Our Betters, the rise of Noel
Coward, the appearance of the Chauve-Souris, Stark
Young's The Colonnade at the Stage Society, The Emperor
Jones and many other lively happenings- The General
Strike, that strangest of social and economic phenomena,
was still before us. The world had not yet embarked upon
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